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the largest stock. — Superiority of 
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EpucaTion By WorK AccorDING TO FrOBEL’s Principies. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Mann and Professor Noa, from the German of 
Baroness Marennortrz-Biitow. Printed and bound by the 
pupils of the Philotechnic School, on Market Street, Camden, 
N.J. This book is at A. Williams & Co’s., Washington and 
School Streets, and in many bookstores. Also, by enclosing 
a dollar to Rudolphus Bingham, Cooper’s Wharf, Camden, N.J., 
it will be sent post paid. 


It was at this generous gentleman’s private cost that it was 
printed. “This book is of great importance for educating the pub- 
lie to an appreciation of the wide bearings of Frébel’s Kindergarten, 
giving an account of the work-schools, school-gardens, and youth- 
gardens growing out of it; being a treatise on the place of Re- 
CREATION, not only in education, but in the healthy life of adults, 
more profound than any thing on this subject since Plato.” 
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WHAT WAS FROBEL’S DISCOVERY? 


Truty a hitherto unknown world for the educator! Frébel saw 
that the child was a moral being, capable of a balanced moral 
development, — a heart that was in full sensibility, and a will in full 
force; and that the latter must be trained to give peace to the 
former, by a wisdom which was non-existent in the individual 
child, but to become his by inspiration of Divine Providence 
through the medium of human providence. 

Frébel discovered what was the first thing to be done for the 
child ; and that the responsibility, at the earliest age, rested 
primarily with the educator, on whose fidelity and measure of 
wisdom the child was absolutely dependent. And this discovery 
of method rested on discoveries that resulted from a new analysis 
and observation of the phenomena of the child’s nature. He was 
the Columbus of a new interior world. He studied the child as 
Bacon proposed to study nature,—by asking questions, and ob- 
serving the phenomena that answered his questions. So he was 
the first, if not to discover the process of life, at least to formu- 
late this process. 

He saw that nature made her first impressions on a sensibility 
which thrilled to every one of her particulars; and in this action 
and reaction without intention, were developed organs of percep- 
tion that acted intentionally, because the impressions that had been 
made were agreeable; and, by dint of repetition, these perceptions 
became memories, and these memories, in their turn, when agree- 
able, became conceptions, and were combined by the wild free-will 
into fancies, that often defied nature’s order. But conceptions 
might be so brought into the order of nature as to develop under- 
standing, — that is, a conformity of the thoughts to nature ; for “ the 
laws of thought are in things,” as Mr. Carroll Everett says. “If you 
would study intellectual science,” said Mr. Emerson, in one of his 
unpublished lectures, “ you must study natural history. Every law 
you deduce from the phenomena is a principle of the mind.” “ And 
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every law of nature is a law of education,” said Frébel, who dis- 
covered that this process of life never went on with normal perfec- 
tion without human intervention, carefully calculated. 

In the first place, it requires human providence to put the child 
into such circumstances and environment that impressions shall be 
received by all the senses definitely, and in due proportion; and 
that they should not be too continuous nor too desultory, so that 
the organs should be just enough stimulated to awaken voluntary or 
intentional perception. The exercise of fancy, as well as the forma- 
tion of the understanding, also needs the sympathetic action of 
persons putting into words the fancies or thoughts, or assoviating 
them with gestures. 

The importance of words for the development of the understand- 
ing can be seen, inversely, in the fact that the deaf and dumb have 
such a limited unfolding of faculty, until they learn to symbolize 
thought by words. 

It may be said that Frdbel, certainly, did not discover the fact 
that the child needs to be educated by the intervention of others: 
not the general fact, certainly; for all systems of education pre- 
vious to Pestalozzi, and even now prevailing, exhibit too much 
human intervention; the common mode being to take for granted 
that the child knows nothing by intuition or personal observation, 
and that all his knowledge is put into him by others’ words. But 
Frébel discovered, that, while human intervention is necessary, it 
is only effective of education when it respects the free self-activity, 
and takes care not to discourage or bewilder or paralyze it by im- 
pertinent teaching. His new word is, “Man is a creative being, 
whose destiny is to live with God, concurrent in will, love, and 
action ;” and therefore his characteristic motto or precept is, “ Let us 
live with our children.” To live with the children is the new pre- 
cept: to live for them is what most men and women do now; 
working to get them food and clothing, and what they call advan- 
tages of education. But to live with them means to enter into 
their imagination and thought, and their earnest play upon nature 
and with each other; catching their spontaneity, and giving to 
them, in return, a directing knowledge, which shall enable them to 
accomplish what they undertake to do, and insure those ends of 
beauty and use for which they blindly strive, and so often miss. 

Yes, Frébel’s idea of entering into and concurring with children 
in that era of their life when moral responsibility and intellectual 
activity are dawning, and the heart is their whole inner being, — 
i.¢., love of enjoyment, love of causal activity, love of love,— that 
is a discovery. It is the human heart which is the tree of life, 
whose fruits make immortal, and which, in our mortal life, is set 
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over against the tree of death; which, if eaten first, will neutralize 
the poison of finite knowledge. It is the human heart which Christ 
declares to “behold the face of the Father in heaven ” in its childish 
innocence, before it has knowledge of the not-me of nature. It is 
the human “ heart kept diligently ” “out of which are the issues of 
life” everlasting. Only when the mind is instructed and cultivated 
in subordination and subservience to the heart, shall we have an 
unfallen or a redeemed humanity. Only heart education is moral 
education. It comes neither by the hearing of the ear, nor by the 
seeing of the eye, nor by the logic of the mind ; but only by exercise 
of the social sentiments of kindness, justice, magnanimity, self- 
denial for others’ sakes. To develop moral character, there must 
be social action, whose consequence is knowledge, — not proper to 
the life thst crawls on its belly and eats dust, but which leads 
through nature up to nature’s God, —a knowledge proper to man 
“ with uplifted front and eye sublime.” 

All educators agree, that, without moral education, no education 
is complete. But Frébel alone has placed it in the fore-front, and 
shown loving to be the blossom which is to precede knowing; 
nourishing and protecting the seed of the fruit which is the wisdom 
of Love, the final cause of being. 





While we were writing the above paper, a friend brought us 
this extract, from Youmans’ “ Demands of Modern Culture :” — 

What Mr. Wyse wrote, twenty-five years ago, remains still but 
too true. He says, “ It is, unquestionably, a singular circumstance, 
that, of all problems, the problem of education is that to which by 
far the smallest share of persevering and vigorous attention has yet 
been applied. The same empiricism which once reigned supreme 
in the domains of chemistry, astronomy, and medicine, still retains 
possession, in many instances, in those of education. No journal is 
kept of the phenomena of infancy and childhood ; no parent has 
yet registered, day after day, with the attention of the astronomer 
who prepares his ephemerides, the marvellous development of his 
child. Until this is done, there can be no solid basis for reasoning : 
we must still deal with conjecture.” And why has nothing been 
done? Because, in the prevailing system of culture, the art of 
observation, which is the beginning of all true science, the basis of 
all intellectual discrimination, and the kind of knowledge which is 
necessary to interpret these observations, are universally neglected. 

Frébel is the first who has kept this register of the phenomena 
of infancy and childhood, and from that discovered the laws upon 
which true development depends, and the conditions necessary for 
a harmonious growth from the seed-corn, —“ first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 
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THE FESTIVAL OF FROBEL’S BIRTHDAY. 


Tus was not quite enough of a festival to satisfy the kindergart- 
ners, who felt nothing was adequate to the occasion, except the 
music. That was every thing that could be wished. The beautiful 
voluntary with which it commenced was the very voice and heart 
of happiest childhood. Then the chant, which Dr. Bartol’s quar- 
tette choir kindly undertook (for it was found impossible at such 
short notice to gather the scattered kindergartners to rehearse it as 
much as was necessary), was most appropriate ; taking in every word 
Christ was known to have uttered respecting childhood, and closing 
with Handel’s beautiful rendering of “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me.” 

And after the sketch of Frébel’s life had been read, and the 
announcement made of the objects and formation of the American 
Frébel Society, Dr. Bartol, before he called on the audience to speak, 
craved a musical blessing from the choir; to which it responded 
with the magnificent Amen of Haydn’s Sixteenth Mass, that might 
well have been the anthem which the sons of God shouted for joy on 
the morning of Creation. 

The first to speak was Mr. William P. Atkinson, who regretted 
he had been detained, so that he was not in time to hear the sketch 
of Fribel’s life-work, because he did not know enough of its details 
personally; though he trusted it was this system at the beginning, 
which was wanted to make effective the enormous outlay of earnest 
work and of money which was devoted to education in America, but 
whose result was so disappointing ! 

He went on to make a most important statement of the facts of 
the case. He said it had been his work to examine, for entrance, the 
pupils for the Technological School, whom it was the rarest thing 
to find tolerably prepared in any way. They did not know at sev- 
enteen what they ought to know at ten. He had asked the high- 
school teachers, lately in convention in Boston, why it was that, 
with all the outlay of buildings and apparatus and teachers, they 
could do no better. They said it was because the grammar schools 
did not afford them better material; that the time of the high-school 
scholars was taken up in doing what ought to have been done in the 
grammar schools. 

And the grammar-school teachers, in their turn, said that they 
had similar excuse to offer; viz., that they had to teach what ought 
to be taught in the primary schools. 

The evil, plainly, began at the beginning. The primary teachers 
said that they found the children wholly unprepared to learn. The 
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fault was not in the teachers. Mr. Atkinson spoke with the utmost 
consideration of the teachers of all the grades, and especially of 
those poor young girls and women who are obliged to take fifty 
children and more from the streets, and from homes often worse 
than the streets, where the hard-worked mothers had no time to do 
any thing for their children, even if they knew how. 

It is not easy to do justice to Mr. Atkinson’s speech, which was 
rich in all its details, and not at all declamatory. He spoke half an 
hour; and told, among other of his illustrations, of two girls who 
went out of the training school full of earnestness and hope, when 
he was on the school-committee. One, who was of fair capacity, 
and had carefully studied, and was of excellent disposition, said to 
him, when, a few weeks after she had begun, he asked her how she 
succeeded, that she had not succeeded at all: she had not been able 
to begin to apply any of the nice methods she had learned. It was 
all she could do to keep them from fighting. The other was a genius, 
—a natural kindergartner, if he understood what kindergartening 
was. She took the school which was the opprobrium of the city. 
The children came from the worst of the population. It had baffled 
every teacher who had ever undertaken it. -It was so bad that she 
was allowed to take her own method, and was hampered less than 
usual with regulations by the school-committee. In three months 
this school was transformed. But how did she do it? Like a kin- 
dergartner, she put flower-pots in the windows; she taught them 
how plants grow; she contrived things for the children to do with 
their hands. She was unquestionably a genius; but there are not 
geniuses enough to keep all the primary schools. We want 4 system 
which all can learn; for it is our system which is wrong, and which 
makes a sandy foundation for the costly fabric the public money is 
lavished upon. Those who know of Frébel’s Kindergarten declare 
that he has found out the secret of the sandy foundation, and would 
lay anew one. “All I know is,” said Mr. Atkinson, “that there is 
needed a reform; and, without it, we shall have disappointment in 
the future, as we have had in the past.” 

When Mr. Atkinson sat down, Dr. Bartol called on Dr. Hedge ; 
who came forward, and began with saying that he was ignorant of 
Frébel’s system, and confessed to have a suspicion of it because it 
was asystem. He then went on to oppose to this imaginary system, 
which he deprecated, some admirable observations upon the impor- 
tance of doing nothing artificial, but letting nature unfold in a cer- 
tain freedom. He believed that the idea of Frébel was to make 
every thing easy for children; and this might do for very little chil- 
dren. But that was a dangerous principle for a teacher. Nothing 
valuable was to be attained in life but by hard labor. He believed 
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that the best thing to be done for children was to let them alone, 
but give them freedom and opportunity. 

In the course of his remarks, Dr. Hedge had pleasantly said that 
he saw his friend Miss Peabody was laughing at him, as if he were 
making mistakes ; and possibly he misapprehended the whole thing. 

Thus challenged, Miss Peabody rose, and acknowledged that she 
did smile when her friend went on immediately to prove the truth 
of his first remark, that he knew nothing about Frébel’s system, by 
deprecating just what Frébel deprecated, and advocating just what 
Fribel advocated, who also would say that “freedom and oppor- 
tunity was what children needed.” But Frébel would also say, that 
these could not be given by letting children alone, to become the 
victims of their own ignorance and caprices, but must be provided 
for by giving such conditions that they would find the laws of moral 
and intellectual life experimentally. It was not true that Frébel 
sought for the easy ways of doing and learning; but ¢rwe ways, the 
ways of wisdom, which are “ paths of pleasantness and peace.” 

Mr. Alcott was then called on, and*made some characteristic 
remarks on the sacredness of childhood, its richness as a book of 
nature to be studied, and the necessity of letting the culture of the 
heart, in which the conscience inheres, precede that of the under- 
standing of nature outside of them; and referred to that sublime ode 
of Wordsworth’s, “On the Intimations of Immortality in our Child- 
hood,” which all profound students of Frébel feel to be the best 
statement of the philosophy of his method to be found in English. 

Dr. Bartol made the parting speech, in his own most genial man- 
ner and spirit; expressing the idea that this contemplated reform 
of edueation at its vital point was the cure for all the vices of the 
time, — the sham, the wordiness, the dishonesty, the gambling spirit, 
— because it cultivated the productive powers. 

Then Miss Peabody, to whose interest in the cause of Kinder- 
garten all the speakers had most kindly alluded, went to the table, 
and said to the audience that nothing was better demonstrated, by 
all that had been said, than that the Society which had just been 
announced was needed to spread specific knowledge of Fribel’s 
method among those who were most attracted by his general spirit. 
Here were some of Steiger’s Kindergarten tracts on the table; 
Mr. Payne’s “Frébel and the Kindergarten,” which showed the 
serious meaning and aim of the movement plays; and Miss Blow’s 
lecture on the effect of the Frébel gifts and materials, properly pre- 
sented, to train the mind experimentally to exact analysis and artis- 
tic synthesis, while the children only knew that they were playing 
happily, with the intent of making others happy with what they 
were doing and making for them. 
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The people were leaving the house, for it was late and cold, 
when Mr. Nathaniel Allen rose to express how deeply interested he 
had been in the sketch of Frobel’s work and life which had been 
read, and asked where a copy of it could be found. To which Miss 
Peabody replied, that it was a lecture of Miss Shirreff’s to the Lon- 
don Frébel Society, of which she was President; and that it would 
be published as an appendix to the “ Reminiscences of Frébel,” by 
Madame Marenholtz, which the American Frébel Society had al- 
ready engaged Lee & Shepard to publish before midsummer. 





AMERICAN FROBEL SOCIETY. 


Ir would have been more accurate to have spoken of the ladies 
and gentlemen who made the nucleus of this society, by subscribing 
sums of money from $25 to $100 a piece, as the originating mem- 
bers, rather than as organizing members; for their donations and 
first meeting were only the preliminaries to an organization which 
is yet to be made. 

All the originating members do not pretend to be adepts in Fré- 
bel’s philosophy: but some of them have had children and grand- 
children in the Kindergarten; and others are favorable to it because 
they believe that a fair intellectual development is only possible 
upon the ground of a noble moral development, and this is what 
they understand Frébel proposes that the Kindergarten shall give. 
Children have not the elements of the intellect until some years after 
birth; but the heart and will they bring into the world with them, 
and these are the elements of moral character. To educate the 
will, to satisfy the heart of love (which is developed in the child first 
towards its mother, and then towards other children), is the specific 
work of the nursery and Kindergarten ; and it is a more delicate and 
subtle process than that of the teacher of the primary school, and 
should be accomplished before the child is sent to the primary 
school. The heart is to be kept diligently, and the understanding 
Sormed, before it can be informed with knowledge of nature. 

The greatest moralist of the century, or perhaps of any century 
since the day of St. John,* says, in his work upon “ Working and 
Learning,” in which he gives the history of institutions of learning, 
from the universities of the Middle Ages (which were conferences 
of the learned) to the latest invention, the infant school, “ The zeal 





* Frederic Denison Maurice. See his Lectures on Christian Ethics, to the 
Workingmen’s College, of England ; and his Lectures on “ Conscience,” to his 
class in Moral Philosophy, in the University of Cambridge, England, &c. 
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which has been awakened respecting infant education has been of 
infinite worth. . . . It has been impossible, in educating little chil- 
dren, to think chiefly of reading and writing and cyphering. We 
have been compelled to remember that we have living spirits to 
deal with, which must, by most wonderful and mysterious processes, 
— wherein we may be agents, wherein we cannot be principals, — 
be brought to trust, to think, to hope, [and then] to know.” 

But to carry on these “mysterious processes,” to be “ agents” 
properly respecting the “principals,” who are the children them- 
selves as they come out of the hand of God, what is, in the first 
place, indispensable are kindergartners who have a much more pro- 
found education than is necessary for a mere teacher of reading and 
writing and the elements of science. 

As Mr. Maurice adds, “Those who think most earnestly of in- 
fant education must think of adult education. ... They cannot 
expect to teach infants by infants.” Hence the conviction which has 
created in America, as well as in England and Germany, societies for 
the spread of Frébel’s system, which the best thinkers of the last 
thirty years (who have examined its theory, and seen its conscien- 
tious practice) acknowledge to be a discovery of Gop’s Mreruop 
of educating the race, applied to the culture of each individual (for 
Frébel claimed nothing less for his idea). The general public must 
be made to understand his idea and scope, that they may imper- 
atively demand that only adepts in the philosophy and experts in the 
practice should undertake to train in this truly high art, founded 
on an exact science of nature, not only material, but human. 

Therefore, certain books must be published (Frébel’s own, and 
those of his accredited interpreters) ; and it must be made possible, 
for all who are interested, to discriminate between persons capable 
of training kindergartners, and those who, in ignorance or blind 
ardor, and especially those who for the mere sake of getting a 
living, make a false pretension of doing so. 

To form the mind is the work of the kindergartner, — that is, to 
assist the child in forming its mind; and it is a very much more 
delicate and subtle work than to inform the already formed mind. 
The legitimate task of the primary teacher is a comparatively easy 
one. “It would be fun to keep a primary school, if I could have all 
my scholars from your Kindergarten,” said a Boston primary teacher 
to a kindergartner from whom she had received seven or eight 
children who had been developed on Frébel’s plan. This was be- 
cause the Kindergarten had taught the children to trust their 
teacher, to love each other, to love order, and to love to learn. 

Wherever there have been planted any Kindergartens strictly on 
Fribel’s method, by persons who have the idea and practical skill, 
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they have made a great impression. But, as soon as this was made, 
persons who only know the name, and that one characteristic of 
the method is to play with children, start up incontinently, and 
propose to do it, and at the same time to keep a primary school; 
not knowing that the two things are incompatible, and that the 
primary school can never include a Kindergarten, unless the Kinder- 
garten, pure and simple, has preceded it, any more than there can 
be fruit before the blossom. 

The London Frébel Society, the Manchester Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, and the Dresden International Union, have each their col- 
lege for the training of kindergartners, who receive certificates only 
on examination. The American Frébel Society has no central 
establishment for this purpose, but proposes to keep advertised in 
the Kindergarten Messenger a list of the training-schools which 
they believe to have proved themselves adequate to this duty, whose 
principals they recognize as Hcaminers. At the first preliminary 
meeting, it determined to publish, for the use of the general public, 
only the “Reminiscences of Frébel;” and informally nominated 
a president, secretary, treasurer, and a number of vice-presidents, 
who should be competent to make out this list. When these officers 
shall all have accepted their places, they will be declared honorary 
members of the society, with the Examiners; and all will be called 
together, with the life-members, to organize the society, by equal 
votes on a constitution and by-laws, the life-members reserving to 
themselves a deciding vote upon the disbursement of money. 

Dr. Henry Barnard and Superintendent B. G. Northrup, of Con- 
necticut; President Orton, of the Agricultural College of Ohio; Mr. 
John Ogden, of the Central Normal School, and Mr. White, of the 
Brooks School, in Cleveland; Rev. Joseph S. Travelli, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. A. Newell, of Baltimore; Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mr. 
C. C. Perkins, and Rev. John Parkman, of Boston, — were among the 
first to accept. Mr. Henry B. Atherton, of Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, the generous founder and patron of the Kindergarten there, 
says, under date of May 2, “So far as I understand the general 
scope and object of the association, it has my hearty approval. It 
seems to me nothing can be more exasperating to the pioneers, who, 
with so much earnest labor, have sought to prepare the way for the 
new education, than to look around and find the field occupied by 
mercenary people, who know nothing about the Kindergarten but 
the name, and who never fully realized what that means. 

“The instant the Kindergarten comes to be generally known, and 
to meet with popular approval, the danger will be that a swarm of 
quacks will seize upon the occasion to put money in their pockets 
and scandalize the cause, unless it can be prevented by some such 
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organization as the American Frébel Society, and the means it 
possesses. : 

“ And, as in all other reforms, too many will grasp at the shell, 
paying no heed to the kernel within; and we shall have empty 
forms, pattern-work without vivifying principle, motions without 
meaning, acts without significance, words without thoughts; a 
material body, decked it may be according to regulation, but out of 
which the winged soul of truth has flitted for ever, unless the seers 
of the new education keep the faith fresh and the fires on the altars 
continually burning, so that the germs of truth in regard to human 
development shall not be obliterated and entirely blotted out by 
the time-worn errors of the past. 


“ Respectfully yours, 


“ Henry B. ATHERTON.” 





Rev. R. Heser Newton writes from 19 East Seventy-fifth 
Street, New York ; which we take the liberty to print : — 


“T feel honored in being asked to stand as one of the representa- 
tives of the Frébel Society; for I regard it as a movement holding 
great promise for the future. 

“Some three or four years ago, I first looked seriously into the 
Frébel principles and methods; and became satisfied, that, below the 
pretty plays of the Kindergarten, there was a profoundly important 
system of education,— the ‘truest education of the faculties and 
affections, of the mind and the heart, — vastly more valuable than 
the after school-work, inasmuch as it is the preparation of the soa 
on which schools are to work. 

“Of course, my interest was most awakened by the evident moral 
character of the system. I hold all true education, all true social 
life, to be a moral culture; and so can recognize no real distinction 
between religious and secular education. If the education in litera- 
ture, science, or the arts, does not culture character, inspire, refine, 
ennoble, strengthen, it is just because it is bad secular education. 
But, in a very peculiar sense, I think this holds of the Kindergarten. 
It takes the little ones in their most susceptible time, and makes a 
miniature society for them,—a society whose whole action is per- 
vaded with the sweet spirit of thoughtfulness, sympathy, kindness, 
love. It makes an atmosphere for the child-soul; and the results 
are such as might be expected. 

“To keep the little ones in such an atmosphere for the first few 
years is the best foundation education that can be given. 

“T have seen in my own household the truth of this ; and I honestly 
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esteem the Kindergarten, such as Mrs. Kraus-Boelte makes it, of 
far more value (soul value) than the average Infant Sunday School, 
although of direct religious education there is little. 

“So firm is my conviction on this point, that the first work to be 
taken up in my parish, where the children of the poor are numer- 
ous, is to establish a missionary Kindergarten, as the best education 
the church can give the poor. I hope to see the churches move 
in this line of action, at least until the State recognizes the impor- 
tance of such a work, and undertakes it. Perhaps the day will 
come when my good friend Mrs. Kraus-Boelte will be superin- 
tendent of the Kindergarten department of education in this city, 
amongst the other reforms coming in the good time. 

“ Another aspect of the Kindergarten interests me greatly. The 
industrial value of it, I think, is scarcely to be exaggerated. The 
uplifting of labor depends largely on qualifying laborers to support 
themselves well in works that shall ennoble them, —as every craft 
exercising thought, intelligence, skill, tends to do. 

“The host of the ‘drudges, as Carlyle calls them, can now do 
only drudgery. So, in servile human toil, human life wears itself 
out; and the ranks of the feeble, the dull, the stupid, the vicious, 
the diseased, the criminal, are continually replenished. 

“ As all who deal with the problem of want in our great cities 
know, the very poor can’t get work, above that of drudges, largely 
because they are unfit for work. They drag down labor above 
them, and load the social mechanism heavily. For a number of 
years past, attention has been turned to the necessity of educating 
labor; and our art-schools, schools of desigr, common schools in 
their later features, show the sense of need for “his work. 

“To turn out originative, quick-facultied labor, I regard the Kin- 
dergarten, applied to the poor, as the greatest of all instrumentali- 
ties. It literally makes fertile brains, quick sight, subtle touch, the 
sense of beauty, originative power, which, once developed, for ever 
lifts the manual laborer out of the mechanical working that is the 
evil of our labor to-day, the cause of its poverty, the secret of its 
joylessness, the ground of its predisposition to beastly vices, such 
as drunkenness, &c. But I must not run on. 

“TI look with great hope to this new move, as calculated to stir 
interest in the subject of the Kindergarten, and to guard it against 
the great danger of perversion, which follows all novelties when 
they grow popular. 

“I wish I could be with you at the meeting; but I am too busy 
to get off.” ‘ 
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In answer to the notification of her being elected as Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Frébel Society, Miss Macdaniel writes : — 


“ My Dear Miss Peasopy. —I have received the Messenger, also, 
your letter inquiring in advance if I can serve in the proposed Ameri- 
can Frébel Society. I gladly hail the Messenger, and like it both in 
spirit and form. Regarding the office you so trustfully tender me 
in the proposed society, I am hardly able to respond so clearly. I 
need to know more of your plan, and what the duties of the office are 
likely to be. As far as you have gone in forming an association to 
act as a Board of Finance for the publication and dissemination of 
Froébel’s works, there can be but one opinion, — that it is a most needed 
and good work done. But to organize a society which shall have 
the power to judge of the genuineness of this or that Kindergarten, 
‘to set up a standard of qualification and appoint competent exami- 
ners,’ &¢., is not a simple work of a society. To my mind, it needs 
the concurrence of all whose interests are vitally concerned,— parents, 
physicians, and working teachers. We certainly see, in all its 
depth, the evils which have been the result of the common schools, 
from want of establishing a vital relation between parents and 
teachers, home and school. In planting the Kindergarten as a sys- 
tem, and giving it up wholly to the teacher, simply as such, who 
may or may not have the maternal experience needed for children 
of such tender age, is there not danger that we may plunge the 
community into greater evils than those now acknowledged as the 
result of the common-school system ? 

“*The Kindergarten’ — it is well for us to remember — is but one 
term in Frébel’s Method; and, to render it genwine, should be pre- 
ceded by nursery training, in which the mother has had her relation 
with the child and Kindergarten nurse intelligently established. 
Let us be careful, then, not to travel too fast. 

“T know the practical arguments used for establishing the Kin- 
dergarten, in advance, viz.: 1. That the help the mother most 
needs, is that with her child from three to seven years old; 2. That 
it is the most efficient way of enlightening mothers, who as yet 
dwell in much blindness and uncertainty as to any true order of 
development; and, 3. That it offers to young women the most 
attractive way of being initiated into the method ; and, without their 
willing and devoted service, the Kindergarten would be null and 
void. 

“There is practical truth in these arguments; and, as it seems the 
way the work has commenced, it is right to accept it, only feeling 
the necessity to protect it by giving it its true base, in its relation to 
the nursery. The enthusiasm and devotion with which young women 
are now devoting themselves to Kindergarten study calls out all 
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one’s respect and admiration ; but is there not danger, in giving so 
much power and authority into their hands for the development of 
very young children, endowing them as it were with the infallibility 
of science, before they have been placed in intimate relations with 
the mother, whose love and intuition Frébel makes so all im- 
portant ? 

“The right physiological conditions of a Kindergarten are very 
grave ones; and who but a mother, whose very fibres are one with 
those of the child, can take full oversight of them? Tender and 
loving as young women are with children, there is a foresight needed 
regarding the temperature of young children, and the exercise 
they can bear without injury, which can be gained only by experi- 
ence, and when the Kindergarten is the outgrowth of enlightened 
physiological training in the nursery. The stamp, then, of what is 
genuine and what is not, must come from the parents and home in 
relation with the teacher and Kindergarten proper. 

“ Another point of consideration for the society which aims to make 
the application of Frébel’s principle, — broad, — integral, — genu- 
ine, is in what way shall Kindergartens give to children a relation 
to nature, pure and direct? The conditions to accomplish this are 
hard to be compassed in cities; but an approach can be made, if 
there is a conviction, with parents and kindergartners, that this is 
the germ of all true developement, and that spontaneity is born of 
a garden, and not of a school-room. Make this a sine gua non, and 
eventually we shall see ‘ Reserved Parks for children” and gardens 
in places where no living thing now blooms. In country towns and 
villages, the word has yet to go forth, that there is no genuine 
‘ Kindergarten ’ without its garden of plants. 

“Such, my dear Miss Peabody, are some of the considerations 
which your proposition to take part in the Frébel Society has called 
up; and in what way the organization proposes to meet such 
demands of a true application of Frébel’s principles, I wait to hear. 
It seems to me the Messenger can be the medium of much pre- 
liminary work before the call to organize should be held, and which 
is most necessary work, in order that there may be a full under- 
standing and harmony of opinion with its members; losing no time 
in useless discussion. Will it not be well to suggest that papers be 
sent in, with condensed statements, for practical use: — 

“1, What constitutes Kindergarten nursery training? What are 
the reciprocal duties of mothers and Kindergarten nurses? What 
course should a young woman take to specially fit her for a Kinder- 
garten nurse, and by whom can it be given? 

“2. On Fribel’s principle, — of the relating of the child to Nature, 
— how can it be carried out in nursery and Kindergarten, and what 
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practical steps are to be taken for instituting gardens in connection 
with the Kindergarten ? 

“3. The necessary qualifications for a kindergartner: the course 
of studies to be pursued, and what should entitle to a diploma? 

“4, On the government of a Kindergarten: the measures neces- 
sary on the part of a teacher to guard the health of children; the 
course of exercises; the maximum number of children to be brought 
together in one Kindergarten. 

“5. On the duties of Kindergarten training-teachers to each 
other, in order to arrive at a fixed standard, by interchange of 
experiences, for the right application of the principles, for the 
giving of diplomas, for instituting mothers’ classes, and for the 
monthly reunion of teachers, in their respective localities. 

“6, On the connection of the Kindergarten with Public-School 
Education in this country. 

“ And, lastly, a plan for the working organization of the society in 
which all the above interests of the system shall be fully attended to. 


“Yours, faithfully, —— 
“F, L. M. 





Mr. Wituiam A. Vaucnan, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 
kindly consented to serve as TrEAsuRER of the American Frobel 
Society, and will receive, in trust, donations and bequests from the 
friends of the New Education. 





SONG FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 


To the tune “ Begone Dull Care.” 


Becong, bad thoughts! 
You and I will never agree. 
Let joy and mirth 

Come trooping forth, 

To carol songs to me. 
Begone, bad thoughts, 

I prithee, begone from me! 


Begone, bad thoughts! 
You and I will never agree. 
Happy thoughts will come, 
To give me joy, 

If I'm a brave, good boy; 
Begone, bad thoughts, 

I prithee, begone from me! 
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Begone, bad thoughts ! 
You and I will never agree. 
Let us dance and sing 

In our little play ring, 

And toss the bounding ball. 
Begone, bad thoughts, 

I prithee, begone from me! 


Begone, bad thoughts! 

You and I will never agree. 
The birds shall sing, 

The bells shall ring, 

And we will shout and play. 
Begone, bad thoughts, 

I prithee, begone from me! 


Begone, bad thoughts! 

You and I will never agree. 

Come strength and health, 

And give us wealth, 

That we may take care of the poor; 

Begone, bad thoughts, 

I prithee, begone from me! M. M. 


—_———_@—___—_—_. 


THE FIRST SERIES OF KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 


Un.ucKILyY, we did not have this first series stereotyped ; and 
therefore are unable to answer the demand daily made upon us, by 
new subscribers to the new series, for copies of it. We would gladly 
exchange the current year of the new series with any of our old 
subscribers who would send us the whole of the old series, from 
May 1, 1873, to August, 1875. Several persons have begged us to 
reprint certain articles, —such as Miss Garland’s paper on Frobel’s 
Law; Mrs. Ogden’s, on the Relation of the Kindergarten to the 
Primary School; Mrs. Ploedterll’s paper on Kindergartening. (Mrs. 
Ploedterll is now associated, we believe, with Mr. Hailman’s train- 
ing-school in Milwaukee.) These we will reprint, because it will 
help those who are seeking training to get an idea of the dis- 
crimination between the normal training necessary for the kinder- 
gartener and that for the school proper. The latter does not include 
what is necessary for the Kindergarten, though the training for the 
Kindergarten does greatly enrich the resources of those who go 
into the schools into which the forms of the Kindergarten cannot 
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be introduced ; but the spirit of the moral discipline can be made to 
prevail, rendering unnecessary all that is violent in the schools, by 
winning the love of the children to the interests of order. 


Fr6BEL’s Law oF CONTRASTS, AND THEIR CONNECTION.* 


THE men who see and hear are comparatively few: they are 
Nature’s chosen interpreters. To them are imparted certain of her 
secrets ; to them are confided certain clews, by which multitudes of 
less-finely inspired but earnest souls are guided into the perfect 
harmony of truth. It may happen that the student, after years of 
patient but unsatisfactory search and experiments, is impelled by a 
swift thought to bend a little closer over the nearest oracle of 
Nature, and that instant he grasps the magic thread! Such a 
moment there was for Sir Isaac Newton, when, after long study and 
rigorous demonstration, he saw the law of gravitation rising before 
him, and felt deep agitation of soul at the thought of the immense 
and wonderful harmony it revealed! Such a moment there was 
for Friedrich Frébel, when, in the eager pursuit of Natural Science 
at Berlin, he saw the clew that he had been seeking a/most from his 
childhood! He grasped this clew, followed it, and put into the 
hands of others (who still follow it) “ Frébel’s Law of Contrasts, 
and their Connections.” 

In what sense is it “ Frébel’s law”? Not certainly in the same 
sense that the law of gravitation may be called “ Newton’s law.” 
Frébel did not, by his own observation, establish a certain order of 
facts, or numerically define the measure of a certain force. Under 
other names, —as equilibrium, equipoise, — the law had been recog- 
nized before, and its effects observed in various phenomena. But 
Frébel first saw the relation of this recognized law to a particular 
purpose, and made it subservient to the attainment of a special end ; 
namely, the culture of the human being. 

Before following the law in its application to human culture, let 
us look at some of its effects in nature. Rolling in space round its 
central sun, our globe is kept in its orbit by the perfect adjustment 
of forces contrary the one to the other; and not the earth only (a 
mere dust-grain compared with other planets), but the entire system 
of worlds, is thus controlled. Either force alone would destroy the 
universe. The centrifugal forces would fling the planets off into 
space, were it not for the force of gravitation; and the force of 
gravitation, without the centrifugal forces, would dash them against 
the sun. A slight study of astronomy or chemistry is sufficient to 





* This paper was read by Miss Garland in May, 1872, on the occasion of her 
graduating from Madame Kriege’s Normal Class. 
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reveal almost infinite adjustments, of a like nature, in the inorganic 
world. All organic forms witness to the law. See the germinating 
seed! Plant it as you will, the plumule and the rootlet turn in 
their proper and opposite directions,—the one upward into the 
air, the other downward into the earth; and only through the con- 
nection of these natural contrasts do we receive the perfect vegetable 
form and functions. The topmost branches of the forest-tree, reach- 
ing far towards the sky, and its roots a hundred feet below, tortu- 
ously boring their subterranean way, are not only outwardly and 
visibly connected by the erect and massive trunk, but have their 
vital union in the sap, the blood of the tree, — a secret, noiseless cur- 
rent flowing through its body and leafy fingers, from root to crown 
and crown to root. 

Governed by the same law of growth, the tiny speedwell opens 
its blue eye, scarcely an inch from the ground; and between the 
giant tree and the baby weed we have countless variations of the 
same theme. But the forms around us are so manifold, how can 
there be unity? is the cry of our unbelief. Yet we can trace all 
organic forms to the cell; all inorganic forms, to the primary crystal 
shapes in our earth-crust. From the rock-crystals to the sky- 
crystals, the fairy snow-flakes, we can follow the “ divine geometry,” 
and see that Nature’s manifoldness is still oneness. 

And the being who is moved with wonder and admiration as he 
marks the grand effects of this law of connected contrasts, — is he 
an exception to the law? Does he not at the moment unite the 
world of matter and mind? His physical life is developed and 
sustained like that of all organized beings. He breathes by oppo- 
sites, — by inhaling and exhaling the air; his body is nourished by 
opposites, — by assimilation and elimination of food; he thinks by 
means of opposites,— by recognition of similarity or difference 
through comparison. Surely man himself is a most marvellous 
connection of contrasts! 

Our observation of inanimate and animate nature convinces us 
of the universality of this law; and, if we choose to question Art, 
she will tell us that her creations and colorings are likewise skilful 
contrasts and combinations of a few simple elements, according to 
Nature’s rule. A recent scientific writer says: “The number of 
substances deemed elementary has varied with the advance of 
science, but, as compared with the variety of their products, that 
number may be considered infinitesimally small; whilst the progress 
of analysis, with glimpses of laws yet unknown, renders it almost 
certain that ¢his number will be found smaller still. Yet out of 
this small number of elementary substances, having fixed laws, too, 
limiting their combination, all the infinite varieties of organic and 
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inorganic matter are built up by means of nice adjustment. All 
the faculties of a powerful mind can utter their voice in language 
whose elements are reducible to twenty-four letters; so all the 
forms of nature are worked out from a few simple elements having 
a few simple properties.” 

Now let us turn to Frébel’s application of the law of contrasts, 
and their connection in education, — understanding education to 
mean the harmonious development of man’s entire nature. As 
instinctive manifestations or natural impulses serve for the develop- 
ment of all creatures, Frébel would aid this natural development in 
the child by supplying from the earliest period external conditions 
favorable to healthy growth. Nursery plays and songs, used in- 
stinctively the world over, he would have not less natural and fond; 
but more wisely turned into a means of strengthening the pliant 
limbs, and at the same time healthfully feeding the receptive mind. 
Regarding first impressions as the food by which the soul is aroused 
and strengthened for its manifestation, he would have these impres- 
sions given by means of a few simple objects, presenting marked 
contrasts, yet harmonious in combination; for, thus receiving 
through the senses clear impressions, the mind will, later, work 
them into clear conceptions, and by and by reproduce them in 
intelligent acts. 

Accordingly, we find the first Gift in Frébel’s series of objects to be 
six colored worsted balls, of a size suited to little hands. In the ball 
is presented the simplest, yet most comprehensive, of all forms; and 
gradually the child is made acquainted with primary and secondary 
colors, and their harmonious arrangement. Ball-plays, constantly 
exemplifying our law by means of rhythmical motion, are carried 
on from the nursery through the Kindergarten, and aid in physical 
and mental development. 

The second Gift —a wooden sphere, cube, and cylinder — differs 
in its substance from the first, but is connected with it in the form 
of one of its three objects. Here our contrasts are the sphere and 
cube; while in the cylinder we have their connection. 

The third Gift is a two-inch cube, divided once in each dimen- 
sion. It has an obvious connection with the preceding Gift; but 
its divisions enable us to produce, according to law, a great variety 
of forms. From the third to the seventh Gift we have cubes of 
various sizes, each presenting some new feature; in the fourth are 
oblongs; in the fifth, the small cubes are divided into halves and 
quarters; and, in the sixth, we receive doubly divided oblongs. 

The solids then give place to surfaces or planes; and with these 
the law is carried out in a series of geometrical forms. From the 
plane to the embodied line, in small staffs; from the embodied 
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line to the pictured line, in drawing, and the point in pricking, we 
follow constantly the same law ; weaving, paper-folding, modelling 
in clay, — all the occupations of the Kindergarten are based on it; 
and the child, as he invents or studies the figure he produces by 
slight but orderly changes in the material given him, learns that, in 
forms of use, beauty, or knowledge, the symmetry of the whole de- 
pends upon the exact arrangement of the opposite parts. 

But, like the child, do we still push back to first causes with 
“ Why ?”— why did Frébel think this law so important in early 
education ? It may be universal, and upon it all unity in diversity 
may rest: the mature mind may study it with interest ; but surely 
the child cannot comprehend it! The answer is, The child is not 
expected to comprehend it, nor will he even hear of it as an abstract 
law. All science is based on experimental knowledge: the child’s 
knowledge is experimental. 

By dealing with Nature’s fundamental forms, and constantly 
applying, though unconsciously, the fundamental law, in the forma- 
tive period of life, arrangement, classification, and combination 
become life-elements, and a deep and broad foundation is laid for 
lofty and liberal culture. 

We must not, however, forget that there are perverted natural 
impulses ; and, if time allowed, we might show that Fribel’s system 
furnishes a corrective for these: for instance, we have in it a means 
of turning the impulse we call destructiveness into constructiveness, 
by developing through this law the child’s self-activity in creative 
acts. 

We should like to dwell upon the application of the law to the 
formation of character: we can only touch upon it. The harmonious 
blending of play and work, of freedom and order, of individual 
rights and social duties, — the connection that is established be- 
tween the works and plays of the child and the industries, arts, and 
sciences of men, surely creates an atmosphere favorable to the 
formation of good habits, and the love of the Beautiful, the True, 
the Good. 

The unity of human life, through all its different phases, is recog- 
nized. “The child is father to the man;” and Education, if worthy 
of its name, must help to bind the days of this human life “ each to 
each with natural piety.” Schiller points to this need of moral culture, 
in these words: “It is not enough that all intellectual improvement 
deserves our regard only so far as it flows back upon the character : 
it must in a manner proceed from the character, since the way to 
the head must be opened through the heart. Cultivation of the 
perceptive faculty is, then, the most pressing want of the age, not 
only as a means to make a practical application of an improved 
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insight, but for its own sake ; because it prompts to this improve- 
ment of insight.” 

But the man of facts —the man immortalized by Dickens, “ Mr. 
Thomas Gradgrind ” — objects to any law that aids the develop- 
ment of the Jdeal, to any system that excludes two of the distin- 
guished r’s — reading and writing — until the mature age of seven! 
We do not hope to move him by argument: he is wholly wanting 
in faith, “ the evidence of things not seen.” He will still repeat, 
“ Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out 
every thing else. You can only form the minds of reasoning 
animals from facts, and nothing else will be of any service to them ; 
stick to facts — facts — facts!” It would be of no use to tell him 
that the senses are the feeders and tools of the mind; and that his 
favorite system of instruction, which presents the abstraction be- 
fore the object, the sign before the thing signified, is contrary to 
natural principles: he will continue to regard young children as 
“empty pitchers to be filled to the brim with imperial gallons of 
facts.” 

It would be worse than useless to speak of wnity to one who is 
content with uniformity, or to refer to the model given us by 
the Divine Teacher when he spoke to the simple people in parable 
or comparison, impressing their minds with the objects of external 
nature, that through them they might learn the highest spiritual 
truths. No: we cannot in this way persuade such an objector; 
but it would not be very difficult to supply him with facts for his 
note-book, showing that the age calls for reform in its most vaunted 
school-systems ; that stimulation of the intellect must be balanced 
by practical work; that formation of character must be a primary 
object, and the end aimed at in primary schools, if we would lessen 
the obstinate numerical facts of pauperism, vice, and crime. 

So long as we seek definite results, fiery-red with haste, and 
those results not always the most ennobling, we shall never appre- 
hend that golden mean between Person and Condition, Freedom 
and Nature, where the true humanity will finally rest and expand. 


“The age culls simples, 
With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the glory of the stars ; 
We are gods by our own reckoning, — and may well shut up the temples, 
And wield on amid the incense-steam, the thunder of our cars, 
For we throw out acclamations of self-thanking, self-admiring, 
With — at every mile run — faster — Oh, the wondrous, wondrous age! 
Little thinking if we work our souls as nobly as our iron, 
Or if angels will commend us at the goal of pilgrimage.” 


We believe in Frobel’s law; and we believe, too, that it must be 
no dead letter, but a living power, in teachers filled with somewhat 
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of the loving, gentle spirit of the man who understood the law in 
nature, and discovered its use in education. Like Frobel, his fol- 
lowers must strive to be true to nature, to man, and to God, waiting 
patiently while they labor in a new, and, in our age of steam, sus- 
piciously slow, way. They can, at least, give so much of the world 
as falls within their influence a direction toward the good through 
the beautiful, toward the unseen and eternal through the seen and 
temporal ; and if the “ tranquil rhythm ” of time should fail to bring 
its development within their view, yet the connection between 
seed-time and harvest will be clearly established when the great 
Parable of Nature shall be unveiled, — when the seeming discords, 
the sharp contrasts, of our earthly existence —its good and evil, 
joy and sorrow, effort and apparent failure, meeting and parting — 
shall be resolved into the sweet accord, the rich harmony, of an 
undivided, a perfect life. 


MRS. PLOEDTERLL’S PAPER, 


Read at the German Teachers’ Convention at Hoboken, 
August, 1872.° 


UnpovusTeDty the plan and practice of the Kindergarten sprang 
from the clear perception of the deficiency of education in general, 
and of home education in particular. 

Frobel, starting from the fundamental principle that education 
should keep even pace with the organic development of man, and 
should be continued without cessation or interruption, found — on 
comparing that which home education afforded up to a certain age 
with that which school demanded at the same time —a void, in 
which he discovered the first cause of the failure of all later educa- 
tion and culture. 

Not only this, but the whole practice of ordinary education, 
brought to him the conviction, that here, above all, help was needed, 
if the cause of education was not to remain botch-work for ever, 
and thus impede the successful development and the ennobling of 
future generations. To reform the parents, to educate them anew, 
to force upon them the clear conviction of that which was actually 
needed, was too slow a means: the more sensible way was to com- 
mence at once with the children themselves. By this means, a 
double advantage was gained: the children were benefited by the 
new system of education, and their homes were indirectly improved 
through their influence. 

There are some persons who lack all knowledge of any rational 
system of education, who possess neither the desire nor the ability 
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to educate; there are others, who, in consequence of business 
occupations, cares for daily support, or other obstacles, are pre- 
vented from carrying out a good and systematic course of home 
education. 

In such cases, children are generally neglected; and this, unfor- 
tunately, at an age when (as nature evidently shows) the foundation 
of all good in the future can and should be laid. 

What, then, is the work of the Kindergarten in connection with 
education, both at home and in school ? 

Let us first consider the relation of the Kindergarten to the 
family. As far as the educational task of the Kindergarten is con- 
cerned, it should complement home education when the latter is 
good, or not altogether bad; where it is bad, the Kindergarten 
should ameliorate its condition, or take its place. 

There are, we admit with pleasure, many families who devote 
themselves with love and tenderness to the task of educating their 
children; but, notwithstanding all their endeavors, it is impossible 
for domestic education to do all that is required for the develop- 
ment of the children. Obstacles of various kinds arise in the midst 
of the family, but can be avoided, if the Kindergarten takes upon 
itself the duties of home training. 

Some very important auxiliaries are not offered to the child at 
home: as, for instance, the uninterrupted intercourse with other 
children; the variety of useful and yet child-like occupations; the 
regular and harmonious exercise of the body, — in fact, all necessary 
opportunity for the development of physical and moral strength and 
independence. All these opportunities the Kindergarten offers, 
in a systematic order, in its daily plays and by its varied means of 
occupation. 

The child easily learns and improves among its companions. 
One serves as a model to the other, —a model which is readily fol- 
lowed. The little ones stimulate each other: that which is familiar 
does not become tedious; that which is new presents no diffi- 
culties; nowhere stubborn self-will or ill temper, for the intercourse 
of the little ones is all joyousness and indefatigable zeal. The 
desire for imitation — this useful element in the child’s constitution 
— finds ample scope in the Kindergarten, and is called into exercise 
without overstraining or fatiguing its faculties. This fact has long 
since been acknowledged, and is sufficient in itself to settle the dis- 
pute regarding the advantages of collective over isolated education. 

And to the families of the poor, where father and mother must 
both work for their support, and consequently cannot give any time 
or care to their children, the Kindergarten is a positive blessing. 
As it cannot be denied that a great portion of the misery of the 
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world has its origin in the increasing demoralization of the people, 
it becomes the duty of the State and of all philanthropists to help, 
where help can yet avail. Money and labor alone cannot combat the 
enemy which threatens civil prosperity: morality and culture alone 
are able to resist successfully. These powers should, therefore, be 
called into exercise; and this can easily be accomplished, if the 
children of the afore-named classes enjoy from their earliest child- 
hood the advantages of a good education. The so-called “ children’s 
asylums” (Bewahranstalten) are excellent; but, if they are to sup- 
ply more than merely temporary good, they must adopt the educa- 
tional system of the Kindergarten. 

Let us now consider the relations of the Kindergarten to the 
school. With regard to the school, and preparatory to it, the mis- 
sion of the Kindergarten differs entirely from that which it holds 
toward the family: it serves as a systematic means of education 
destined to be the link between home and school. How can it 
fulfil this mission ? Only by combining the characteristics of home 
and school education, and by adopting a system which, rendering a 
continuation of home life possible, prepares at the same time for 
the more earnest duties of school. 

Not upon any law founded on scientific examination of human 
nature, but on wsage, rests the custom of not sending children to 
school until their fifth or sixth year. It is not our object here to 
examine the evil produced by this practice of initiating the child 
into school life at the above-named period: it is our task to con- 
sider what may be done before the period of entering school, and 
what is necessary on entering it. 

It is of the highest importance that the mental faculties of the 
child shall have been so judiciously exercised that the first lessons 
at school do not produce any ill effect upon the child’s capacities 
and powers. Formerly, before the Kindergarten ranked amongst 
educational institutions, the child, after spending from five to six 
years at home, without training or discipline, was sent to school, 
and there expected to learn at once. What were the natural con- 
sequences of such a course? With amazement, yet without under- 
standing, the child looked upon the new life that unfolded itself 
before its eyes. The intercourse with other children, it is true, 
was pleasing; but far from pleasant was learning, observing, think- 
ing, acquiring: with these things there had been no acquaintance 
hitherto. Finally, however, its mind became familiar, in a painful, 
dry, and mechanical manner, ill-suited to the tastes of a child, with 
the work and exercises of primary instruction. 

Does this abrupt change from home to school training favor a 
free, uninterrupted development of the child’s nature? No; though 
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the children may from habit gradually fall in with the custom of 
the school, and submit to the unnatural ways imposed upon them. 
The disadvantage of such a system cannot perhaps be traced back 
to its source in the individual. Careful observers, however, of the 
human mind, as well as of whole nations, have discovered the 
source of so much deficiency in culture, and of superficiality in 
attainments, in that first-imposed instruction, in that injudicious 
drilling of the mental faculties, in our primary schools. 

It is the task of the Kindergarten to remedy this evil, and to 
establish an intermediate link between the home and school, des- 
tined to offer to the child that absolutely necessary preparation by 
which the embarrassment and bewilderment, the injury of the 
child’s mental faculties on entering school, will be prevented, and a 
rapid understanding and mastering of the new instruction effected. 

After these remarks, there remains for us only to consider the 
method of the Kindergarten. The Kindergarten satisfies all the 
wants of the child’s nature, by promoting, at the same time, its 
physical and mental development. For the strengthening of the 
body there are, in the first place, regular exercises in calisthenics 
and gymnastics; secondly, movement-plays (Bewegungsspiele) in 
the open air, and also in the house, — both combining to attain the 
desired end in a manner easy, pleasing, and useful to the children. 
Frequently the plays are accompanied with songs, which exercise 
great influence over the child’s feelings and manners. The fellow- 
ship of the plays, the reigning freedom, the prevailing gayety, — all 
these together call forth in the hearts of the children moods and 
sentiments which may be considered the forerunners of a conscious 
love of the good and the beautiful. 

Elements so injurious to the culture of the heart as a stubborn 
seclusiveness, obstinacy, quarrelsomeness, imperiousness, or pride, 
are entirely banished from these regions. Children are brought 
and kept together here on the principles of a harmonious working 
of equal claims to culture, development, and the care of the teacher. 
And is this to remain without influence upon the child’s soul-life ? 
Will it not make its heart susceptible of all that makes a human 
being truly happy ? 

The movement-plays are of decided advantage to the mental 
development of the child: it acquires, and without trouble, an in- 
tuitive knowledge of actual life; it learns to understand a number of 
occupations and actions, and to judge of them, without injury to 
its tender organization, and without becoming precocious. A 
similar advantage it derives from each particular exercise of the 
Kindergarten. 

What a rich field is open to the thoughtful Kindergarten-teacher 
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in the Tale, for instance. How she can work upon the child’s 
imagination! Then the ball-plays, — how they promote skilful- 
ness and grace! As for the building-blocks, here are new shapes 
with which the child becomes acquainted; and what a variety of 
forms and structures can be produced ! 


You will be convinced by this explanation, that in the Kinder- 
garten alone children can receive in a natural manner that prepara- 
tion and fitness for school without which the school can never 
accomplish what it should. The school in its present state lacks 
the proper institution to precede and succeed it. 

In conclusion, we may say of the Kindergarten, in the words of 
Diesterweg, “If we ask the teachers to whom we intrust our chil- 
dren what pupils they like best, they answer that they consider 
themselves favored in receiving children into their schools who 
spent their first years in the wholesome atmosphere of the Kinder- 
garten.” 





WHO SHALL BECOME A KINDERGARTNERIN ? 
Opening Address to her Normal Class of 1874-75, by Emma Marwedel. 


How often we hear the remark of mothers, “I am not able to 
teach my own children: that has to be done by some one else.” 
On the other hand, do we not often hear, “I am only the teacher, 
and cannot be responsible any farther ” ? 

Now, the first requirement of the Kindergarten (or the Frébel 
system) is, that the mother shall become a teacher, and the teacher 
a mother. 

Differing in nothing else, then, but in this point from the usual 
routine of teaching, any thoughtful person will at once recognize 
the great difference between the ordinary mode of teaching and the 
Kindergarten system. 

I do not intend, my dear friends, to give you, to-day, an expla- 
nation of the system itself ; but I will sketch, lightly, the new field 
of knowledge, to which you expect to be led by me, for information 
and direction. In order that you should know its grounds, its 
necessary fertilization, its plants, their growth, their uses, and, 
finally, the means to bring them to their highest perfection, I intend, 
first, only to refer to what is needed on your part, if you are to 
accomplish the work to which you have decided to devote your- 
selves. I therefore ask, Who shall become a kindergartnerin ? 
Only those who, — 
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1. Are able to depend on a healthy, graceful body; a perfectly 
balanced, serene temper; a good voice; a lively, sympathetic coun- 
tenance; and a loving heart for children. 

2. Those who have already not only a good foundation of general 
knowledge, but who are themselves interested in all questions about 
causes and effects; are able to catch at once the ideas of the child, 
and to reproduce them in such a way that they shall also instruct 
and interest the child to make its own original representation strictly 
according to Frébel’s laws; dictating only to develop the child’s 
own knowledge, and lead it to observe and compare for itself, to 
go from the general to the special, from the concrete towards the 
abstract, and always in direct connection with what is at hand, 
making an impression upon the child’s senses, and comprehensible 
by him. 

3. Those who have practical ability to learn, and artistic talent 
to execute Frébel’s occupations, and are able to impart them to the 
child without any mechanical drill (though instruction in order and 
accuracy in detail are essential), always bearing in mind that these 
occupations are only the tools for a systematic educational develop- 
ment of all the faculties born in and with the child; and that the 
explanation of how and why these tools are to be applied according 
to obvious laws contain the most important points of the system ; 
and, farther, that these laws have to be fully understood in the 
movement plays and use of the ball, as well as in the weaving and 
the modelling, so that their profound logical connection, for the 
rigorous, systematic appliance of them, may be recognized. This 
philosophic insight into the depths of the system is needed in order 
to mature you to independence of thought and originality in arrange- 
ments, — for kindergartnerinen are nothing if not original, —and 
that you may do justice to your individual talents, your own con- 
ceptions, your own observation of nature and life, and of their 
educational relation to the child and its human existence; and be 
saved from the great danger of debasing the system to a repetition 
of mere words, phrases, and dead actions, thereby introducing more 
-monotonies, more mechanism, and narrowing influences into this 
educational training than exists in the ordinary school methods. 
There never was a more liberal, tolerant leader than Fribel himself, 
who, in all his works and all his letters, addresses the motherly and 
individual nutural teaching power and ingenuity, — the source of 
his own ideas. 

4, Those who are able to observe, to study, and describe, the 
wonders and the beauty of nature and man, in that elevating, poet- 
ical, and moral sense we call religion, —a religion which teaches 
the tender heart of the child what is right and wrong, by filling its 
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sweet mind with taste for beauty; naturally to reject the wrong 
instinctively and habitually, while unconsciously becoming aware 
that it is born to serve itself and others, and that life has no other 
value than what we make of it by our own work, and that each one 
is responsible to the whole of which even the child is a part; every 
play, every song, every little gift made by the child, being presided 
over by this spirit. 

5. And, finally, all those who are earnestly striving to fulfil these 
conditions may joyfully enter the glorious field of this educational 
mission, known under the name of the Kindergarten system. And 

_if ever any earthly work does carry its own rewards, it is the teach- 
ing and loving of our dear little ones according to Frobel’s advice ; 
making the teacher a child among children, and the happiest of all, 
because she feels that she is a teacher, a mother, and a playmate, 
allin one! But she must not only be the youngest and the oldest 
of her circle: she must also unite them. The power she exercises 
will lead the children, unconsciously, either to wrong habits or right 
power. Her unworded but powerful example is to impress the young 
mind with all the higher aims and laws of life. 

She has to be true, firm, just, and, above all, loving. The few 
rules, once given, have to be kept strictly ; orders, when given, must 
be fulfilled. She must live im all and for all, never devoting her- 
self to one while neglecting others. She must hear and see, have 
an eye and ear for every thing, good and bad. Then the child will 
feel bound under the spiritual power, which will fill his whole imagi- 
nation, his faith, his love, his veneration. It will be a teacher that 
never fails! And this, finally, is the key to discipline. Without it, 
all other powers will be powerless. 

In giving you the programme of the work for the season, let me 
say, that I think nothing needs the whole power of artistic and 
general knowledge and experience, the whole depth of Froébel’s 
philosophy, and the whole everlasting source of originality and 
reason, more than the learning and right application of the Frébel 
occupations; and I think it is the greatest mistake of some of the 
normal schools of Germany that they have the occupations taught 
too mechanically. With me your work will be: — 

1. Making the six soft balls of the first Gift. 

2. Learning twelve ball plays, songs, and music. 

3. Building with the third, fourth, fifth, sixth Gifts of Frébel’s 
series, according to dictation, supplemented by free inventions, 
accompanied by conversations suggesting how to talk with the 
children while they are working. 

4. Laying of planes in series of forms, dictated, and by free 
invention. 
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5. Laying of sticks in series of forms, dictated, and by free 
invention. 

6. Laying of rings in series of forms, dictated, and by free 
invention. 

7. Pea-work in series of forms, dictated, and by free invention. 

8. Weaving a series of patterns, first from dictation, and making 
at least six inventions of beauty. 

9. Perforating twelve cards in a series of forms symmetrically 
combined, with twelve fancy pieces of original invention. 

10. Sewing of twelve perforated cards with colored worsted, in 
lines, vertical, horizontal, oblique, and variously combined, according, 
to a dictated series, with six freely invented forms of beauty. 

11. Interlacing of papers (and of slats), by dictation, followed by 
free inventions. 

12. Folding of paper in series of forms of knowledge and beauty, 
dictated, with six free inventions. 

13. Cutting of paper in series of forms of beauty. 

14. Drawing, according to dictation, series of lines and forms, 
followed by free inventions. 

15. Modelling, in clay or wax, twelve forms of knowledge, and 
six free inventions of forms of life and beauty. 

16. Learning twenty-five movement plays, with the songs and 
music. 

17. Writing abstracts of the lessons given, on the rationale of 
the work. 

18. Writing of essays. 

Miss Marwedel adds: “I have made my own arrangement for 
a systematic following out of a series of forms of knowledge, in 
weaving, sewing, perforating; and these series have to be carried 
out with the necessary convincing enthusiasm, which is needed to 
make the children see in the same light that the teacher does, 
leading them beyond mere imitation to a real ownership of the 
thoughts illustrated by the practical work.” 

Miss Marwedel also says, in answer to my proposition to publish 
her lectures on the ball and other movement plays: — 

“After the public statement in the Messenger, that you never 
had had opportunity personally to judge of my normal school, I 
thought it advisable to send you a few of my lectures, and give the 
table of work for the normal class. I did this to give you as much 
insight into my work as possible, wishing to gain your approval as 
a faithful co-worker, and to justify the interest and friendship you 
have expressed. Having reached this point, I regarded the object 
attained, and should rather decline to have them printed.” 
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foreign FJntelliqence. 





Tue following letter, which we have just received, shows that in 
Germany also the same battle is to be fought against deterioration 
of the Frébel education in the interest of trade, that the American 
Fribel Society is organized to fight here. 


DreEspEN, March 28, 1877. 


My Dear Miss Perasopy,— At the request of Madame 
Marenholtz, I write you to apologize in her name for the delay 
in replying to your last two letters; and to explain to you, in as 
few words as possible, the real question now at issue between the 
genuine disciples of Frébel and those who use his name without 
having the slightest comprehension of his principles. 

The question is rather a complicated one; and Madame Maren- 
holtz has of late years written so little in English that she feels it 
would be difficult for her to explain it clearly. She has, therefore, 
trusted me to repeat to you the substance of a conversation, in 
which she has given me the history of the conflict. 

Some years since, when Madame Marenholtz was still living in 
Berlin, and devoting her time and energy to the building up of the 
Kindergarten cause in that city, she became acquainted with a 
young gymnastic teacher, by the name of Goldammer, who pro- 
fessed a great interest in Frébel, and seemed anxious to devote him- 
self to the study of the Kindergarten method. Feeling the necessity 
of securing friends for the system among professional teachers, and 
believing Goldammer to be sincere in his enthusiasm, Madame 
Marenholtz spared herself no pains to make Frébel’s ideas clear to 
him; gave him the privilege of attending her lectures, and in private 
conversations tried to beat into his brain the essentials of the system. 
At first she had hopes that he would prove a true disciple; and it 
was only very gradually that she found out that he was only inter- 
ested in the Kindergarten in so far as he could make it a stepping- 
stone for his personal advancement. 

Meanwhile, however, he had read the Manual published pre- 
viously by Jacobs, in Brussels, and fallen upon the idea of trans- 
lating it into German. To this Madame Marenholtz objected, 
stating that the Manual was very incomplete; that it failed to state 
Frébel’s method, and was consequently not at all what was needed 
as a practical guide for kindergartners. Feeling, however, the 
absolute necessity of a hand-book of some kind, and fearing from 
her own state of health that she might die before she would be able 
to do any thing better, she finally allowed her objections to be over- 
ruled, and consented to write for the translated hand-book an intro- 
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ductory and a closing chapter, in which she explained the essentials 
of Frébel’s method. Thus, the first edition of “Goldammer’s Guide ” 
appeared as a translation from the French of Jacobs, with addi- 
tions from the pen of Madame Marenholtz. 

As Goldammer showed more and more of his true character, the 
breach between Madame Marenholtz and himself widened, until she 
refused to have any thing more to do with him and his spurious and 
selfish work. Since then, he has published a second and third edi- 
tion of the guide-book, which he falsely calls his own; has entirely 
omitted to state that it is a translation; has added to the book a 
mass of nonsense, which can only injure the Kindergarten in the 
eyes of sensible educators; and has presumed to criticise Frobel, 
and to claim that he has made improvements in the Kindergarten 
method! Finally, he stated that the illustrations of the different 
gifts and occupations were his private property, and that it was 
forbidden for any one to copy them. 

Up to this point Madame Marenholtz held her peace. But to 
have been silent longer would have been treason to Frébel and the 
Kindergarten cause. In common, therefore, with some other influ- 
ential advocates of the system, she signed a protest, which was made 
public, and which attacked Goldammer on the following points : — 


1. Because, without any true understanding of Fribel, he boldly 
declares that “ he based his system upon a mere philosophic phrase ;” 
thus casting contempt upon the law which underlies Frébel’s method, 
and which alone gives it significance. 

2. Because he adds to Frébel’s gifts inventions of his own, which 
are not only worthless, but absolutely injurious. 

3. Because he dares to claim, as private property, plates and illus- 
trations which are mere copies of Fribel’s originals; and which 
besides, being all methodical, might at any moment be discovered 
by the youngest child in the Kindergarten. 

4. Because, contrary to Madame Marenholtz’s positively expressed 
wish, he has retained her articles and her name in these later edi- 
tions of his book ; thus throwing the weight of her influence against 
the true interests of the Kindergarten. 


Such is, in substance, the question about which you requested an 
explanation. You will see at once that it affects us in America thus 
far, that Goldammer’s book must not be recommended to our 
kindergartners. You can, with clear conscience, say emphatically 
in the Messenger, that the man is a humbug and an ignoramus; 
and that he has so mixed the good, which he has stolen from the 
French Manual, with his own absurdities, that the influence of his 
book can only be injurious. 
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Goldammer’s reply to the above-mentioned protest was pub- 
lished in the little journal called “ Kindergarten and Bewahr 
Austalten.” The protest itself was not given, nor yet the subse- 
quent answer to and condemnation of Goldammer: so no fair 
idea of the question could be obtained. This journal is not reliable, 
as its publishers know nothing of the theoretical basis of the Kin- 
dergarten ; and, if you ever see it, you must beware of being influenced 
by its statements. It is a purely money-making periodical ; devoted 
to the interests of its owners, and not to the interests of the new 
education. 

You can do another good work by publishing in the Messenger 
that the Kindergarten material furnished by Bretsch, in Berlin, 
is miserable; and by recommending those who wish to import the 
Gifts, &c., to order them from Vetter, in Hamburg. Bretsch is 
another self-seeker, — takes no care to have his material well made; 
and I can testify from personal experience that his blocks are never 
uniform in size. 

Availing myself of this opportunity to assure you that I am 
trying to learn more of the Kindergarten during these months of 
comparative leisure, and begging you to accept the assurances of 
my kind regard, I remain, my dear Miss Peabody, 


Very truly yours, 
Susan E. Brow. 


There are thirty-six signatures to the protest mentioned in the 
above letter; and, after the reply of Goldammer, three of them — 
Rudolph Benfry of Berlin, Alexander Bruno Hanschman of Walden- 
burg, Saxony, and Dr. Gustave Wittmer of Cassel — made another 
reply to him, quite elaborately (in the tenth number of the “ Erzie- 
hung der Gegenwart,” for 1876), which we would like to translate ; 
for it would show that the editor of the Messenger is supported by 
the first authorities in Europe, in the assertion she made in a con- 
troversy of like nature with the above one, in which she was en- 
gaged last summer. She then said, that the Frébel education, 
especially in the Kindergarten stage, is “not to be regarded as a 
business, but asa religion.” In the struggle for material good, which 
is a not unworthy, if too predominant characteristic of American life, 
we must not forget that “ the life is more than raiment ;” and that 
childhood is the pure substance which is to be conserved, and clothed 
upon with knowledge of nature and wisdom, divine and human, by 
those who can only have this gospel to administer, if they. are single- 
eyed and pure in heart from self-ends. “Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” 

We use the word “gospel” in reference to Frébel’s mode of edu- 
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cation, because this mode is nothing less than to Jive with children 
from the beginning; seeking for them and ourselves the secret of 
life, the law of action. The kindergartner is the first minister of 
the gospel of life, after the mother; and it is as much, if not more, 
a blasphemy and sacrilege for a kindergartner to allow the question 
of getting a living in the material world to determine her activity 
in a Kindergarten as for a preacher to do so in a pulpit. 

We have as much right, and it is as much a human duty, to pre- 
serve the work of educating children from charlatanry and the 
spirit of worldly business, as it is conceded to be to preserve pulpit 
service from this sacrilege. To become a preacher of the gospel of 
life to the grown-up, as a mere business, is conceded to be a sacrilege 
and a blasphemy. Not less so, certainly, can it be to administer 
this gospel to children, who are more dependent on the kindergart- 
ner than “the solemn assembly” of the grown-up can be on the 
minister; for children must be guided by human providence away 
from the forbidden, until their own understanding is developed. No 
human being ever avoided the forbidden without this guidance; 
not even the Christ child, who “grew in wisdom and grace,” as 
well as stature, “subject to his parents.” It was the defect of the 
original first Paradise that there was no human guidance there, and 
hence moral death came into the world. But the Parental AurHor 
oF Lirx did not abandon the race to Death. The seed of Life was 
planted in the human relation of succeeding generations, bringing 
the happiness of heaven (which is the communion of love and wis- 
dom) down to mortals. This communion between the grown-up and 
child, this living with our children, which Frébel makes the principle 
of education, cannot exist at all except as a religion. 


The editor of the Kindergarten Messenger begs that its readers 
will take the idea which is expressed by discriminating the holy 
work of education from the business of getting a living. 

The latter is also a duty. We do not say that there must not 
be raiment, but that we must not confound the raiment with life. 

It is not everybody who can engage in that part of the work of 
education which is to be done in the Kindergarten, precisely be- 
cause it is the nearest duty of some persons to get a living for them- 
selves, and perhaps for others, outside of it. I confess to a sympathy 
with poor women and young girls in this, even to the point of weak- 
ness; and would help them, to the limit of my powers, to any legiti- 
mate business, — even to the business of instruction in any science 
or art. But the direction of helpless children into the method of 
life, which is the work of the Kindergarten, must not be profaned. 
“We do not live by bread alone.” 














The I<indergarten Guide. 
An illustrated Hand-book designed for the Self-Instruction of 
Kindergartners, Mothers, and Nurses. 
By Maria Kraus-Beelte and John Kraus. 





The Kindergarten Guide will be published in 8 Numbers, viz.: 


No.1. The First and Second Gifts. 


Stick-laying 
Serving.—No. 


With 50 illustrations. 
No, 2. The Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sicth Gizgts.—No. 3. The Tablets.—No. 4. Ring-laying, 
Slat-interlacing, Connected Slat, Thread Game.—No. 5. Drawing, Perforating, 
3. Paper-folding, Paper-cutting and Paper-mounting, Weaving, Paper-inter- 


In Paper, 35 Cents; in Cloth, 65 Cents.— 


tewining.—No. 7. Peas-(Cork-) Work, Modeling.—No. 8. Stories, Music, Games, Conversational 
Lessons, Discipline, Care of Plants and Animats, ete. 
Numbers 2 to 8 will be issued as fast as possible, each selling separately. 
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Moral Culture of Infancy and Kindergarten Guide, 
By Mrs. Horace Mann and Elizabeth P. Peabody. 


ConTentTs:—I. Kindergarten: What is it ? 
Dancing. V. The Kindergartner. 
VIII. Object Lessons, IX. Geometry. 
XIII. The Secret of the Power. 


as 


II. Rooms, ete, 

Vi. Kindergarten Occupations. 
Reading. 
XIV. Moral Culture of Infancy.—With Music for the Plays, 


III. Music. IV. Plays, Gymnastics, and 

VII. Moral and Religious Exercises. 
XI. Grammar and Languages, XII, Geography. 
Cloth, $1.25 





Frebel’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Family. Each | 
in an elegant and strong Paper Box, containing 
Material, Designs and Instructions. @ $0.75 

1. Stick-Laying. — 2, Net-work Drawing. — 3. Per- 
Sorating Pricking. — 4, Weaving Braiding. — 
5, Embroidering. — 6, Cork or Peas Work.— 17, Piait- 
ing (Interlacing Slats), — 8. Ring-laying. — 9. Inter- 
twining Paper, —10. Cutting Paper. 

Karl Frebel, Elements of Designing on the Developing 
System, for Elementary School Ciasses and for Fami- 
lies, 4 Parts, each containing 24 pages ruled in 
squares, With designs and space for copying. 

Each part, in paper, $0.35 

W. N, Hailman, Kindergarten Culture in the Family 
and Kindergarten: A complete Sketch of Frabel’s 
System of Early Education, adapted to American In- 
stitutions. For the use of Mothers and Teacher-. 
Iilustrated. Cloth, $0.75 

Heinrich Hoffmann, Kindergarten Toys, and how to 
use them, A practical Explanation of the first six Gifts 
of Frebel’s Kindergarten, Mlustrated, Paper, $0.20 

Kindergarten Tracts. STE1IGER'S 
No.1. What is the Purpose of Kindergarten Education? 
—2. Was ijt ter Swed der Kindergarten-Eryiehung ?— 
3. Whatisa Kindergarten? or Freebel’s System of Edu- 
cation briefly explained, — 4. Was ijt ein Nintergarten ? 
Kurze Daritellung tes Frobel’jchen Suitem3.— 5. revel | 
and the Kindergarten System. (Extract from a Lecture 
by Prof. Jos. Payne.) —6 What I think of Kinder- 
gartens, (From the /erald of Health.,; — 1. Kinder- 
garten. (From the NV. V. Weekly Trtbune.) —8. A Day 
tn the Kindergarten of Fraulein Held, at Nashua, N. H. 
— 9. The Kindergarten. (An Address by Miss SE. 
Bow.) — 10. The Medical Profession recommend the 
Kindergarten, — 11. The Christmas Kindergarten. 
(A Letter by the Rev. J. S. TRAVELLI.) —12. The Rose 
Window, —13. A few Words to Mothers on Frebel’s 
First Gift for Baties. —14. Friedrich Frabel’s Develop- 
ing System of Education, (A Lecture by Kart FRaEBEL.) 
— 15. Frebel’s Kindergarten Education especially neces- 
sary in Orphan Asylums and similar Institutions where 
there are no natural mothers. (Account of a visit to the 
N. Y. Foundling Asylum by Exizanetu P. PEAnopy.) 

One copy of each of the above 7xacts will be sent 
gratis on application ; additional supply for distribu- 
tion furnished at low prices. — Packets of complete 
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sets of the 15 7yacts will be mailed upon receipt of 
5 Cents per packet. | 
The Kindergarten engrafted on the American Public- j 
School System, Extracts from Official Reports on the 
Public Kindergartens of St. Louis, Mo. Paper, 30.03 | 


Aug. Kehler, Kindergarten Education.— Part First. 
The Kindergarten as a Separate and Independent Edu- 
cational Institution. Part Second. The Chi/d and its 
Education.— The Means of Education and their Appli- 
cation, In Press. 

Alma T, Kriege. Rhymes and Tales for the Kinder- 
garten and Nursery. Collected and revised. With 
introductory remarks on the value and mode of 
telling stories to children. Paper, $0.50; 

cloth, gilt edges, $1.00 

Matilda H. Kriege. The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions. An Elucidation of Frebel’s Principles of Edu- 
cation, A free rendering of the German of the Baroness 
MARENHOLIZ-BUELOW. On tinted paper. 

Cloth. gilt top, $1.00 

(The New Education. — The Child’s Being. — Its Ke- 

lation to Nature, Man, and God, —The Child's Mani- 

festat ons. — The Child’s Education, —  Freebel’s 

“ Mother's Cosseting Songs.” — Fundamental Forms.— 
Reading. } 

Matilda H. Kriege, Friedrich Frebel. A béograph- 
ical Sketch. With portrait. Paper, $0.25; cloth, $0.50 

Henrietta Noa, Plays for the Kindergarten, Music 
by Ch J. Richter. The Text of the 19 plays is in 
both English and German. Stiff cover, $0.80 

Joseph Payne, Frabel and the Kindergarten System 
of Elementary Education, Paper, $0.15 

The Science and Art of Education 
A Lecture), and Principles of theScience of Educa- 
tion, as exhibited in the Phenomena attendant on the 
unfolding of a Young Child’s Powers under the In- 
Jluence of Natural Circumstances. Paper, $0.15; 

cloth, $0.40 

Elizabeth P. Peabody. Lectures on the Nursery and 
Kindergarten, 

No. 1. Education of the Kindergartner, Paper, $0.25 
No.2. The Nursery. Paper, $0.25 

Plays and Songs for Kindergarten and Family, Col- 
lected and revised by a Kindergartner. Paper, $0.75 

Johannes and Bertha Rouge. A practica, Guide to 
the English Kindergarten, for the use of Mothers, Gov- 
ernesses, and Infant-Teachers, being an exposition of 
Frebel’s System of Infant. Training, accompanied with 
a great variety of Instructive and Amusing Games, and 
Industrial and Gymnastic Exercises. With numerous 
Songs set to Music and arranged for the Exercises. 
With 71 lithographic plates. Cloth, $2.10 

Ed, Wiebe. The Paradise of Childhood. A Manual 
Sor Self-Instruction in Friedrich Frabel’s Educational 
Principles, and @ Practical Guide to Kindergartners. 
In 4 parts. Paper, $3.00; cloth, $3.50 





E. STEIGER, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK. 
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